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eight hours, on the ground that to tell it was the duty
of another servant!

The strangest thing is, that the King, who was the
most interested, had not the force to declare himself
on either side, but kept silent. The torrent was so im-
petuous that Pontchartrain had only to lower his head,
keep silent, and let the waters pass. Such was the
weakness of the King for his ministers. I recollect
that, in 1702, the Due de Villeroy brought to Marly the
important news of the battle of Luzzara. But, because
Chamillart was not there, he hid himself, left the King
and the Court in the utmost anxiety, and did not an-
nounce his news until long after, when Chamillart,
hearing of his arrival, hastened to join him and present
him to the King. The King was so far from being dis-
pleased, that he made the Due de Villeroy Lieutenant-
General before dismissing him.

There is another odd thing that I must relate be-
fore quitting this affair. Tesse, as I have said, was
charged with the defence of Toulon by land. It was
a charge of no slight importance. He was in a country
where nothing was prepared, and where everything
was wanting; the fleet of the enemy and their army
were near at hand, commanded by two of the most skil-
ful captains of the day: if they succeeded, the kingdom
itself was in danger, and the road open to the enemy
even to Paris. A general thus situated would have
been in no humour for jesting, it might have been
thought. But this was not the case with Tesse. He
found time to write to Pontchartrain all the details ol
the war and all that passed amongst our troops in the
style of Don Quixote, of whom he called himself the